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by P'an Taj en, the 'Amban' of Khotan, made it possible to raise
labour for the intended excavations, in spite of the villagers' reluct-
ance to venture far into the desert. Throughout my explorations
in the Tarim basin and beyond, that very learned and highly
respected Mandarin was to prove an ever-helpful patron. Five
marches on foot across bare sand-dunes stretching eastwards brought
us to where remains of structures just emerging from the drift sand
amidst shrivelled trunks of trees marked the site of an abandoned
settlement.

The structures, of timber and wattle, were badly decayed, and,
where the cover of sand was slight, showed signs of having been
burrowed into by treasure-seekers. In spite of the damage thus
done, abundant finds and observations of interest rewarded the
excavations of a strenuous fortnight. Almost all the ruins proved to
be small Buddhist shrines or else modest attached monastic dwellings.
The former were recognizable by tempera paintings of Buddhas or
Bodhisattvas, covering what survived of cella and circumambulatory
passage walls. Remains of stucco images within represented objects
of Buddhist worship, their style clearly reflecting derivation from
Grasco-Buddhist art. In some shrines well-preserved panels of wood
lay as deposited by the last worshippers. Some, showing scenes
from local legends recorded by Hsiian-tsang, presented special
interest.

Votive offerings, too, were the detached Pothi leaves of paper
bearing Brahml characters, found at the foot of stucco bases once
bearing images. The Sanskrit text proved them to be Buddhist
canonical writings, like the more extensive manuscript finds made in
the sand-filled basement room of a monastic dwelling. Single leaves
of thin coarse paper bore records in very cursive Brahml script, since
proved to be the local language^of Khotan. Proof of the time of the
abandonment of the settlement was furnished by Chinese docu-